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WHY I BELIEVE 



A SERIES OF AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL CONFESSIONS 



I. WHY I BELIEVE IN GIVING JUSTICE 



HARRY F. WARD 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 



An intelligent study of Christianity is too often misrepresented as producing only 
negative results. As a matter of fact it is full of faith. If it does not use the theological 
formulas of the past it is because they are not big enough or strong enough to express that 
faith. The great tests of today's religious life are practical rather than speculative. We 
want to know whether our faith is a survival or a creative force in human life. We 
believe it is the latter. We believe the gospel is as powerful today as ever, provided only it is 
complete as the gospel and not as a philosophical, metaphysical system. 

With this in mind we have established the present "Why I Believe" series. Two 
numbers of this are printed in the present issue. These articles are also printed as 
tracts and may be obtained at trifling cost. 



I believe in giving justice because 
without justice men cannot live together. 
To turn a theological term the other 
way, justice is one of the original social 
virtues. Men may live together in a 
community without loving each other, 
but unless they have confidence in each 
other's willingness to do justice, their 
mutual life cannot hold together. Jus- 
tice is perhaps the first element in social 
morality. This is why the Old Testa- 
ment continually records its high esti- 
mate of a just man and why the ancient 
prophet, in his matchless definition of 
religion, puts first the fact that God 
requires man to "do justly." In such 
Biblical phrases we have the expression 
of the long unrecorded social experience 
of mankind, which covers a much longer 
period of development than our written 
history. By a long and complex process 
human society has come up from a time 



when every man's hand was against his 
neighbor, to a time when most of us 
have confidence in each other as indi- 
viduals. 

I believe in giving justice because 
justice is the only sufficient guaranty 
of proper development for those institu- 
tions which are necessary for the order- 
ing of the affairs of society. Because 
of the little span of our earthly existence, 
one of the illusions of life by which most 
men are misled is to regard existing 
institutions as permanent, whereas in 
reality they are but a part of the develop- 
ing process of human life. Because 
they are the only kind we know, and 
because we belong to the class of people 
for whom they are profitable servants, 
most of us desire our present govern- 
mental and social institutions to remain 
unchanged, regardless of the fact that 
we are desiring the impossible. The 
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best we can hope for our present demo- 
cratic institutions is that they should 
serve well their time and then grow into 
something better. Failing to see this 
truth, those who receive special privilege 
in the established order, seek to main- 
tain it by repressing any attempt at 
change. We are now in the midst of a 
perfect panic of fear against any altera- 
tion of our historic American political 
institutions or our more recent forms of 
economic organization, whereas, the only 
change that men really need to fear is a 
violent sudden wrench in which reason 
has no time to function. But this one 
kind of change which ought to be feared, 
and avoided, has always been occasioned 
by injustice. This is so obvious an 
historical truth that every elementary 
student of history knows that any 
institution that permits injustice cannot 
endure for long. It is with institutions 
as with men; the wicked may nourish 
for a season as a green bay tree, but we 
look again and he is not. The one way 
to make it possible for institutions to 
work out their full meed of service to 
their time and then to evolve into their 
proper successors is for those who operate 
them to see that they work justly. 
What those need who are now so 
anxious to protect democratic institu- 
tions is such faith in the power of 
justice to hold men together that they 
are willing to do justice to all men. 
At present the greatest danger which 
democratic institutions have to fear is 
injustice, working in and through them 
to their destruction. It is a matter of 
court record and judgment that recently, 
in the name of justice, officials of our 
government have perpetrated great in- 
justice. Set to administer the law, they 



have violated the law. For such a 
situation the Bible has a word of warn- 
ing. With the record of the mighty 
empires of the past before the prophets, 
they declare that no government is 
powerful enough, no constitution sacred 
enough, no ecclesiastical institution pious 
enough to survive the practice of injus- 
tice in its behalf. 

It is always those in power who need 
to believe in justice and to be taught 
to give it, for injustice is the evil of 
the strong. Always the temptation of 
those in authority is to put their trust 
in the means of repression, the army, 
the law, the jail. Thus they compel 
the struggle for justice to become the 
struggle for power, and to develop 
those passions and prejudices which 
make justice impossible. One of the 
vital contributions that religion might 
make to the present crisis is to develop 
such a passionate faith in the ideal of 
justice that the people would come to 
seek that ideal, not by the struggle for 
power but by mutual accommodation. 

I believe in giving justice because it 
is one of the essential elements of the 
religious life. Not only has it been 
discovered for practical purposes of 
human living that justice is socially 
necessary, but the imagination of the 
prophets and seers has always conceived 
justice as a great ideal in pursuit of 
which life grows into its true worth. 
Like all religious ideals, the content of jus- 
tice continually expands. The concept 
of justice which has largely prevailed 
in our recent period of individualistic 
industrial development is one which 
stresses the keeping of contract. This 
is the strong contribution of com- 
mercial morality to ethical progress. 
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The just man, according to the best 
standards of business ethics before 
they were lowered to the "get-rich- 
quick spirit," is a man worthy of honor 
in any company. He is a man who 
will take no more than his due, who 
will give to others their due even to his 
own hurt. He is a meticulously just 
man in everything that touches matters 
of money, but the just man of the Bible 
is a larger character. His willingness 
to give justice touches all the contacts 
of life, even attitudes of mind and spirit. 
To him every cause may come, sure of a 
fair hearing. He cannot be moved by 
passion and prejudice, even when the 
mob spirit runs high; even those who 
have wronged him know that he will 
deal fairly with them. A few such men 
today might save the nation and lead 
the people to stay the hands of those 
who in their endeavor to defend democ- 
racy are pulling the foundation stones 
out from beneath it. 

In the period on which we are enter- 
ing the search for justice takes a new 
form. Those who are willing to do 
justice to all other individuals are now 
seeking to discover what it means that 
men should do justice to each other as 
classes, nations, and races. One of the 
latest watchwords of the democratic 
movement is social justice. Roughly 
it means that no class, nation, or race 
should have special privileges as against 
another. What it may mean in practical 
relationship is now to be defined. If 
men can agree together to seek it, 
together they can work out its practical 
expression, and the very term indicates 
that it is not now something to be 
given from one class or race to another 
as the feudal lord dispensed the high, 



middle, and low justice to all who 
came before him. Social justice must be 
a mutual search to discover those just 
relations between classes and nations 
and races which will prove to be the 
foundation for a larger life for all 
humanity. This achievement is not 
to be worked out except by those who 
believe it possible. Here, again, "faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen. " 

Recently religion has been emphasiz- 
ing love, and thereby has developed the 
approach of philanthropy to a social 
situation which religious men every- 
where have recognized as intolerable. 
But philanthropy now discovers that its 
ideal for human society cannot be 
realized except justice be worked out in 
economic relations. Hence the prophet 
of love leads to a larger justice. If the 
religion that has inspired modern phil- 
anthropy does not now inspire the 
search for economic justice, it will 
become as bankrupt, ethically and 
practically, as those pious sentimental- 
ists who do not meet their financial 
obligations. 

I believe in giving justice because such 
an attitude is one of the expressions of 
God in human living. So necessary have 
men seen justice to be that they have 
always conceived God as a just being. 
They got astray with their doctrine of 
the divine right of kings because they 
truly felt that the real king could not do 
wrong. "Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right?" In all ages the 
comfort and the stay of the oppressed 
has been the belief that somewhere 
there was a just God whose ear is never 
closed to the cry of those who suffer 
injustice and from whose hands redress 
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can finally be secured. Herein is evi- 
dence that justice is one of the supreme 
values of life. Men believe in a God 



who is always seeking to establish 
justice. Those who thus believe will 
join with him in that endeavor. 



II. WHY I BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST 



SHAILER MATHEWS 



Faith in Jesus Christ is a religious act. 
It is more than speculation about him, 
more than assent to his teaching, more 
than acceptance of a creed. To believe 
in him is to find in him the revelation of 
God — deity. 

i. My faith in Jesus Christ does not 
rest on any philosophy in which it has 
been or may be expressed. At the best 
philosophy is imperfect. True, we honor 
God when we think about Jesus accord- 
ing to the best scientific and philosophi- 
cal methods education can give us. To 
fear to think intelligently is to weaken, 
not to strengthen, faith. But we trust 
before we understand. We want salva- 
tion, not metaphysics. To insist that 
any philosophy or scientific theory can 
so fully express the power and signifi- 
cance of Christ as to be an indispensable 
prerequisite of faith would be to make 
Christianity a philosophical system and 
not a religion of salvation. Philosophy, 
even that of the church councils, while 
an aid to a belief, is not the basis of 
Christian faith. 

2. I believe in Jesus Christ because 
he satisfies the moral demands of the 
human heart. We cannot be saved 
by any person on our own moral plane. 
His morality was not a picture drawn 
by human imagination. If he had been 
less consistent in his moral life, if like 
Paul he had been a sinner conscious of 



his Father's forgiveness, if he had yielded 
to the temptation of pride or revenge, 
if he had doubted the heavenly Father, 
he would have been more like us. We 
could understand him better; possibly 
we might have more distinct sympathy 
with him; but he would not be our 
Savior. The perfect morality of Jesus 
is one agency of his power. He inspires 
men to be like him because, paradoxi- 
cally, they feel they can never be like 
him; that he will always be more than 
they. His teachings are not the day- 
dreams of one who spoke better than he 
lived. They vocalize his own conscious- 
ness. There is no other person in all 
history of whom I can say, "I want to 
be as good as and no better than he." 

3. I believe in Jesus Christ as God 
revealed in human life because he has 
had a power in history that is more 
than human. 

Christianity did not begin as a phi- 
losophy, an economic revolution, or an 
independent religion. It began in the 
loyalty of a few men and women to 
Jesus. He stepped out into history 
through the threshold of friendship. 
His appearance lacked advertisement 
and credentials. A carpenter gave up 
his trade, joined a movement begun 
by another, began to preach about the 
Kingdom of God. Nothing could be 
less spectacular. But a little group of 



